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THE JOTJENALS AND PAPEBS OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGEESS. 

BY HERBERT FRIEDENWALD. 

(Continued from page 375.) 

PAET III. 

We have now heard what the Journals are and what steps 
have been taken for their publication ; let us next describe 
the imperfect manner in which the work of printing has 
been done. The imperfections start from the very begin- 
ning, and to state that the manuscript Journal of the Con- 
tinental Congress has only been printed in part, and that, 
too, in spite of the long list of editions that we have enumer- 
ated, is to speak well within the mark. 

It will be impossible to note all the differences that have 
been discovered as a result of a painstaking comparison of 
the manuscript with the various printed copies. Therefore, 
suffice it that none but the most glaring and important omis- 
sions will be mentioned. As we have seen, the interest in 
the transactions of the first Congress (which, as all the others, 
was held behind closed doors ') was so intense that not only 
was it thought necessary to publish the complete Journal 
after the Congress had adjourned, but extracts from the 
proceedings were issued from time to time while Congress 
was in session, and as was found convenient. Besides this, 
the impulse to take such action came from the fact that the 
First and Second Congress were perhaps more directly rep- 

1 To keep legislative proceedings secret was the order of the day. It 
is therefore interesting to find that on April 21, 1779, E. H. Lee, sec- 
onded by Carmichael, was instrumental in having a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of opening the doors of Congress to 
the public, except when matters of a secret nature were under consid- 
eration. The committee selected was composed of E. H. Lee, Laurens, 
Ellery, S. Adams, and Lowell, but no record of their report has been 
found. 
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resentative assemblies than the later ones, for at least half 
of the delegates to each of these two Congresses were the 
choice of popular conventions. Soon, however, it became 
a settled custom to elect the delegates through the different 
Legislatures. 

But to the Journal. Charles Thomson, as is well known, 
was elected Secretary upon the first day of the meeting of 
the Congress of 1774, and he retained his office until the 
end. But, although this was the case, the original Journal, 
covering the first five days of the Congress, is not in his 
hand. For some reason he seems not to have taken up the 
duties of his office until the 10th of September. Then he 
examined what had been recorded during his absence, and 
made sundry additions, corrections, and erasures. The 
entry of his own election read originally simply, " Charles 
Thomson, Secretary." This he changed to read, as we find 
it in the printed Journal, " Mr. Charles Thomson was 
unanimously elected Secretary," and the hand is unmis- 
takable. But other alterations of more moment are worthy 
of our attention. Heretofore we have been dependent for 
our knowledge of the discussion over the method of voting 
in Congress upon the notes taken by John Adams and re- 
corded in his diary. 1 There is no entry in the Journal as 
printed that would indicate anything in the nature of a con- 
test over this question. But the manuscript tells a different 
story. There we find the notes of John Adams substan- 
tiated, however briefly, but in every essential detail. Under 
date of September 5, 1774, and crossed out, we find it re- 
corded that a motion was made to appoint a committee on 
rules for the House, but that, after debate, consideration was 
postponed till next day. Under September 6, also crossed 
out, we find it stated that after " a good deal of debate" the 
question on committing the matter of rules for the conduct 
of the House was passed in the negative, as was also that 
to appoint a committee " to fix the mode of voting by allow- 
ing each person one or more votes so as to establish an 
equitable representation according to the respective impor- 
1 Works, Vol. II. pp. 365-368. 
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tanee of each Colony." The manner in which the question 
was settled is familiar, but it is exceedingly gratifying to 
find John Adams's statements thus corroborated, although 
we must still have recourse to him for the details. For 
some unknown reason a sentence telling that on this same 
day Thomas McKean took his seat in Congress is similarly 
crossed out. 

Under October 14, 1774, we find incorporated in the 
Declaration of Rights, agreed to on that day, the resolution 
providing for the non-importation of goods, wares, and 
merchandise after December 1, 1774. But it is stricken 
out in the manuscript, and six days later ' the exact words 
are found forming the first half of the first of the Articles 
of Association, as we know it. 

Under October 20, we learn from the manuscript that the 
Articles of Association were ordered committed to the press 
that a hundred and twenty copies might be stricken off; 
and a similar order was next day issued in regard to the 
address to the people of Great Britain and the memorial to 
the inhabitants of the British Colonies. That same day 
(October 21) the committee, consisting of Galloway, Mc- 
Kean, J. Adams, and Hooper, were appointed " to revise the 
minutes of the Congress." We find no mention of these 
facts on the Journal as printed ; but the latter, at least, is of 
importance, for it was doubtless under the directions of this 
committee that Thomson made the erasures which we have 
noted above, and sundry minor alterations which we would 
now incorporate in a new edition of the Journal, but which 
need not detain us here. 

But the manuscript terminates quite differently from that 
familiar to us. The edition of 1774 2 ends with the words, 
"A true copy, Charles Thomson, Secretary," and this is 
followed by the letter of General Gage to Peyton Randolph 
of October 20 and by the petition to the king. To this 
Aitken, in his edition of 1777, added the sentence, after 

1 October 20, 1774. 

1 There is, however, one edition without the letter of Gage and the 
petition to the king. 
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Thomson's signature, " The Congress then dissolved itself," 
and this has been followed in all subsequent editions. But, 
unless Bradford and Aitken printed from a manuscript un- 
known to us, there is no warrant for these additions. The 
words " A true copy," and the attestation by Thomson, may 
indicate one of two things : they may stand for his certifi- 
cation to the correctness of the printed copy, or that a 
copy of the original was made for the printer, and this 
Thomson attests as a true copy. This is probably the case, 
and the changes from the original were probably made by 
Thomson acting under instructions from the committee on 
revision. There is no Transcript of this Journal of 1774 
among the archives of the Continental Congress, but this 
is not surprising in that practically no papers of that period 
are to be found there other than the Journal. This would 
indicate that, having finished its work, the Congress dis- 
persed, half hoping there would not again be occasion for 
a reconvention, although it made provision for such a con- 
tingency. It is altogether probable that when the new 
edition of the Journal was to appear in 1777, Thomson or 
the committee on publication noticed that there was no 
record of an adjournment of the First Congress, and they 
therefore added the sentence about Congress dissolving it- 
self in order to give the appearance of a more seemly close 
to the proceedings. In place of the attestation of Thomson 
on the manuscript Journal, we find sundry additions made 
by him after the Congress had adjourned, and which have 
not been printed in any of the editions. They are as fol- 
lows : 

" Agents to whom the address of the King is to be sent. 

For N. H. Paul Wentworth, Esq. 

Mass. Wm. Bollan, Esq. 
Dr. Franklin, 
Dr. Arthur Lee 

B. I. None. 

Conn. Thos. Life, Esq. 

N. J. Dr. B. Franklin 

Penna. Dr. B. Franklin 
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N. Y. Edmund Burke 

Del. & Md. None 

Va. & N. C. None. 

S. 0. Charles Garth, Esq." 
Then follows : " Wednesday sent an address to the King 
p r under cover to Doctor Franklin directed to the above 
agents — / 27 — Thursday sent p r Mr. H. Middleton 2 letters 
to Georgia one directed to Glen the other / to Lyman Hall 
and others — / also one to East Florida and one to "West 
Florida — / Sunday sent p r M* S. Adams a letter to BTova 
Scotia and one to St. Johns — / 6 BTov. sent copy of address 
to his Majesty by Captain Falconer / The address to the 
people of Quebec being translated by / Mr. Simitier, 2000 
were struck off, of which 300 were sent to Boston by Cap- 
tain Wier, 16th of Nov." We may note in passing that the 
great size of this edition of the address to the people of 
Quebec indicates how strong was the desire to have the 
Canadians join with their fellow-colonists in the struggle. 

These marked differences indicate that either there was 
another copy of the Journal made out which the printer 
used or that the committee of revision and publication ex- 
ercised their powers to the full. At all events, we have no 
exact copy in print of the manuscript for 1774, as it now 
exists, whatever may have been the early history of its pub- 
lication. 

The verbal differences that occur throughout the Journal 
of 1775 need not detain us. More important is the omission 
in all the printed Journals of the letter of November 29, 
1775, to the Congressional agents, Penn and Arthur Lee, 
at London, telling of the progress of the war, and aiming 
at putting an end to the military preparations in England, 
it being of the nature of a reply to the king's proclamation 
declaring the Colonies in rebellion. This letter, for which 
we must have recourse to Force's Archives, is entered in full 
in the original Journal. Nor is it entered on the Tran- 
script. The entry there reads that this letter with the other 
letters to the agents is to be found in Mr. Hancock's, the 
President's, letter-book, and this statement, being marked 
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as secret by Thomson's usual marks, was omitted from the 
regular, and appears in due course on the Secret Journal. 1 
But Hancock's letter-book is not among the archives of the 
Continental Congress. Those of the other Presidents, con- 
taining copies of their official letters, are to be found there ; 
but Hancock failed to comply with the resolution 2 request- 
ing that the Presidents deposit their letter-books in the 
Secretary's office, for he carried his off with him when he 
retired, and it is to be found among the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, to which body it and 
others of his papers were presented in 1817. 

With the mere mention of the fact that other minor va- 
riations occur at odd times in the record for December, 
1775, we may pass on to the next year's proceedings. There 
is no one year in American history to which so much time 
and space have been devoted as to the year 1776. Chiefest 
of all the events of that year was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the interest in the history of its adoption 
does not wane a jot with the advance of time. Yet the sad 
fact remains that, in the only official publication covering 
the transactions of July 4, 1776, the account is manifestly 
false, and was made so not by design, but from the lack of 
foresight of the committee in whose hands were intrusted 
the publication of the Journal. The members of this com- 
mittee little thought that by their inadvertence they would 
render it impossible for future investigators to determine 
absolutely whether the Declaration of Independence was 
signed on July 4 or not. Yet such has been the case, and 
for seventy-five years the dispute over this point has waged, 
until now, while the weight of evidence is certainly against 
the supposition that it was, yet there is just that link in the 
chain lacking which makes all the difference between cer- 
tainty and conjecture. It was not until the inquiring mind 
of Judge Mellen Chamberlain ranged alongside of each 
other the accounts in the printed Journal and those in the 
two manuscripts that the falseness of the printed record 

1 Vol. I. p. 36. 

J Journal of Congress, November 8, 1779. 
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was made manifest. 1 He proved that no such sentence is 
to be found in either of the manuscripts as appears in the 
printed record stating that the declaration, as it is printed 
in the proceedings of July 4, 1776, was engrossed and 
signed by order of Congress by the members whose names 
are subjoined, a number of whom were not then in Con- 
gress, and two of whom signed it some years later. Even 
Judge Chamberlain, who was at such pains to gather to- 
gether all material bearing on the subject, did not get quite 
all, for he failed to make a personal examination of the 
manuscripts, or else at least one misstatement in his article 
would not have been made, and two additional illustra- 
tions of the point he was making might have been drawn 
into requisition. The fruit of his labors will be, it is hoped, 
to prove to our investigators and our statesmen that, be- 
fore it is possible to say that all the information to be 
derived from the Journals is at hand, there must be a new 
edition, with all the variations in the texts carefully col- 
lated. Although the differences appertaining to the Decla- 
ration of Independence are assuredly the most important, 
and those in which the public is most interested, there are 
yet others in the Journal for this year of considerable ac- 
count. Omitting those which are merely verbal, our sum 
of omissions foots up a round dozen and more, but three 
months — April, October, and November — escaping without 
a serious blemish. It will hardly profit us to recount them 
all at this time. They have to do with the affairs of the 
army and the navy, from which we may gather some new 
facts relating to the conduct of the naval establishment, and 
especially concerning the case of Commodore Hopkins, who 
was dismissed from office, unjustly as John Adams always 
maintained ; with the details of the history of the adoption 
of the resolutions permitting and controlling the fitting out 
of privateers ; with the appointment of a committee, prob- 
ably the first of its character, to recommend a regulation of 

1 See his article " The Authentication of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence," Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, No- 
vember, 1884. 
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prices ; with a proposed conference with "Washington which 
never took place ; and with sundry details of the instructions 
to the commissioners who were to negotiate a treaty of alli- 
ance with France. Not the least important item is a resolu- 
tion which gives some insight into the way in which popular 
opinion made itself felt within the walls of Congress. In 
the dark days of December, 1776, when one of the numer- 
ous crises was at hand, rumor was rife in the taverns that 
the members of Congress, afraid for their safety, were about 
to take to flight. A resolution was therefore passed on De- 
cember 11 directing Washington to contradict the scandal- 
ous report in general orders, for the Congress, the resolution 
said, has a better opinion of the spirit and vigor of the army 
and of the people than to suppose it can be necessary to 
disperse. They add, in conclusion, that they will not even 
adjourn until "the last necessity shall direct it." The 
amusing part of this is that " the last necessity" must have 
appeared to their minds the very next day, for they then 
decided to adjourn to Baltimore, leaving Washington in 
full charge of the affairs of the army, with Robert Morris 
at the head of a committee remaining in Philadelphia to 
look after matters there. In view of these facts, it is not 
surprising that the above resolution is crossed out in the 
original record, and that the bravery of Congress has not 
been till now questioned. 1 

But passing comment need be bestowed upon the manu- 
scripts for 1777 and 1778. The same general statement as 
made concerning the imperfections of the printed Journal 
for 1776 holds good for the next two years. We, of course, 
have no Declaration of Independence, but we have the dis- 
cussion over the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
and in the case of the latter some detailed information is 
obtainable from the manuscript Journal which is not found 
either in the printed Journal or in the history of the Articles 

1 The dates upon which the omissions mentioned herein are recorded 
are as follows : January 16, 26 ; February 9 ; March 19 ; May 8, 18 ; 
June 25; July 19, 20; September 2, 3, 17, 24, 26, 28, 30; December 11, 
— all in the year 1776. 
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of Confederation contained in Volume I. of the published 
Secret Journal. 

Besides, in the early days of 1777 * a resolution was passed, 
but never published, requiring the Secretary to note upon 
the Journal what States were represented in Congress later 
than ten o'clock, the regular time of meeting of Congress. 
This was ordered with a view to transmitting an account to 
the State Legislatures of the tardiness in attendance of the 
delegates to Congress. The Secretary performed his duty 
well, but the committees on preparing the Journal for pub- 
lication never incorporated these notes in any of the edi- 
tions, and they, therefore, exist in manuscript only. They 
are of importance to us, although they seem of a trivial 
nature, because they all occur before August, 1777, when 
the yeas and nays first began to be recorded ; and they en- 
able us in many instances to fix the number of States in 
attendance when important legislation was under considera- 
tion. 

The omissions during 1778, some ten or a dozen in num- 
ber, are of lesser moment, but yet of sufficient importance 
to make the historian of the time feel that he has not said 
the final word until he has compared the printed Journal 
with the manuscript, or else has had access to a new and 
carefully edited reprint. Whatever may be the safety in 
using the printed Journal for 1778, it is when we come to 
the Journals of the next two years that we find the greatest 
divergence between the printed Journals and the manu- 
script. So great are the differences that we are safe in 
stating that not much more than half of the Journals for 
these two years has been printed in such a manner as to be 
accessible to the student generally. 

We have already seen that the Journal for 1779 was 
printed in two editions : first in monthly and weekly parts 
in 1779, and again in 1782. Regarded from the point of 
view of present day investigation, the monthly and weekly 
sheets of 1779, which are a more or less exact reprint of the 

1 February 14, 1777, manuscript Journal of Congress. 
Vol. xxi. — 31 
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Rough Manuscript Journal, might almost as well not have 
been published. But two or three complete copies of it 
exist, and they are hardly known and never quoted; and 
at least one of them was, until the past few months, in the 
same condition as when it issued from the press. To all 
intents and purposes, then, this edition, in the point of 
usefulness, is as if it had never been issued, and, while its 
value in other respects cannot be overestimated, we may 
here practically disregard it. 

As to the other (the 1782 edition), it, and not the con- 
temporaneous issue, has been followed in all subsequent 
editions ; so it is well to emphasize the differences existing 
between the two, or, to be more exact, between the abridged 
Journal for 1779 and the manuscript. 

To sum up the omissions in general terms, it may be said 
that the committee on publication left out what seemed to 
them unimportant details, printing only what bore the 
undoubted stamp of public interest. We have had too 
many examples in the past of imperfect editing that savored 
only too frequently of garbling. The demand nowadays 
is for the publication of everything, with many clamoring 
even for literal exactness. It has become plain, there- 
fore, that what in 1782 was considered relatively unim- 
portant has come in 1897 to have a greatly enhanced value 
and interest. The editors of 1782 were, no doubt, ham- 
pered by the ever-present Congressional bugbear, lack of 
funds, and this must be held responsible for some of their 
transactions. Be that as it may, the omissions can be ac- 
counted for upon no apparent system except as respects the 
exclusion of all statements referring to the receipt of let- 
ters and petitions, and to reports of committees and the 
like. 

To the statesman of that day the mere record of letters 
and petitions received, and of the appointment and report 
of committees, was an unimportant detail which might 
readily be omitted ; but to us such matters wear a different 
face. We know from the letters of Washington how in- 
strumental he was in shaping the legislation of the time. 
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His suggestions were not always adopted, but ordinarily, 
when other than mere routine accounts, were dignified by 
reference to a special committee. The same statement is 
true, but in a lesser degree, of course, in regard to the other 
letters received, and their value to us cannot be overesti- 
mated. Similarly, from committee reports we learn what 
men were responsible for legislation recommended, in how 
far their ideas were embodied in the acts of Congress, and 
what were the steps leading up to the adoption of the reso- 
lutions as they now exist. All this we miss if we have not 
the key by which can be unlocked the secrets of the incen- 
tives to legislation. For, ordinarily, the course of events 
was in this fashion. A letter is received or a motion is made 
containing a proposition for new legislation or suggesting 
a remedy for defects in the old, concerning, say, the army, 
or one of its departments. A discussion arises, which is 
cut short by a motion for commitment; this being carried, 
the members of the committee are balloted for and elected, 
for we must remember that committees were chosen not by 
appointment of the chair, but by election. The members 
thus selected were probably upon half a dozen other com- 
mittees at the same time, and this latest matter must await 
its regular turn. If of very great importance it may be re- 
ported upon within a week ; otherwise it may drag its slow 
length along indefinitely. At last reported to Congress, it 
takes its place on the calendar, unless requiring immediate 
consideration, in which event it is discussed in committee 
of the whole House, amended, perhaps recommitted, after 
which it is again reported, discussed, and amended, and 
finally takes the shape of a resolution. The latter, — the 
resolution, — in the case of the abridged printed Journals of 
1779 and 1780, is all we know of the matter, for the inter- 
mediate stages, deemed unimportant by the committee on 
publication, have all been omitted. It is therefore impos- 
sible to determine from them why it was that Congress 
passed many resolutions which now appear upon the pages 
of the printed Journal with no connection with what pre- 
cedes or comes after. Worse still, many resolutions are 
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entirely omitted, and the orders on the treasury to pay 
claims are passed by without notice. 1 

The printed Journal of 1779, bad as it is, offends less in 
this respect than does that of 1780. For at least in the for- 
mer the editors had sufficient respect for subsequent investi- 
gators to retain the detailed yea and nay votes. But not so 
with the published Journal for 1780. Possibly afraid to 
show their constituents how they voted, or perhaps suffering 
from an acute attack of economy, we have seen how Elbridge 
Gerry was instrumental in having the monthly issues printed 
without the yea and nay votes. It goes almost without say- 
ing that in the volume known as the " Resolutions, Acts & 
Orders" for 1780, published probably in 1787, and which 
forms Volume VI. of the set of Journals as we know them, 
nothing omitted in 1780 was later incorporated. The com- 
mittee in charge, or mayhap Thomson, included nothing 
but what might be fairly considered as coming under the 
title given to the volume. Thus, while the printed Journal 
of 1780 is hopelessly brief, it is doubly exasperating in that 
we find the yeas and nays printed at various times from 
August, 1777, to the end, always excepting the year 1780 
alone, on the printed pages of which Journal not a single 
yea and nay vote is to be found. They are not omitted be- 
cause they do not exist, for the manuscript for 1780 has 
yea and nay votes entered upon it in profusion, their num- 
ber all the more increased, perhaps, because of the knowl- 
edge that they were not to be divulged to the public. The 
absence of yea and nay votes on the printed Journal has 
been emphasized, because from them we are able to state 
who were responsible for certain resolutions and who were 
their supporters and their opposers, and all readers of his- 
tory appreciate how it puts life into a narration and relieves 
it of the dry tedium of a bare record of events if we can 
thus embellish it. Besides, such details often lead to the 
discovery of material bearing on the reasons for support 

1 To members of the Revolutionary hereditary societies these latter 
are of great importance, for no end of names are given. 
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and opposition, for they indicate in what direction the 
search for facts may be rewarded. 

Not satisfied with such a mutilation, the editors went fur- 
ther, and the proceedings of whole days even are omitted 
entirely, leaving the impression that Congress was in session 
only a part of the time. The fact is that the Congress met 
daily except on Sunday, Good Friday, the Fourth of July, 
and Christmas Day. It met on the Fourth of July, but 
there was no session, as adjournment was immediate. 

It is thus seen that the Journals for 1779 and 1780, even 
though we include the rare and inaccessible monthly and 
weekly issues, have never been fully published. 

The same story of editorial excision is to be told about 
the Journal for the years that yet remain. The year 1781, 
of all later years, suffers particularly at the hands of the edi- 
tors. "We find the same omissions of committee appoint- 
ments and reports, of motions made, and of letters received ; 
mere notes of these, set down in the briefest possible man- 
ner, fill ninety-two letter-sheet pages. Besides this, other 
matters omitted from the printed Journal, including resolu- 
tions and the like, cover, in addition, some fifteen folio type- 
written pages. Nor has there ever been a full contemporary 
edition published for this year (1781), as in the case of the 
Journal for the twcyears immediately preceding. The year 
1781 is, of all the years after 1776, perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important to historians. The first of March of 
that year witnessed the Articles of Confederation, which 
had been the object of discussion for five years, put into 
actual operation, only in time to prove their inefficiency. 
From that month dates the "United States in Congress 
Assembled." This year saw an almost complete reorgani- 
zation of the manner of conducting governmental affairs. 
It saw the appointment of a Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
of a Secretary of War, and of a Secretary of Marine, with 
each provided with rules for carrying on his office. It saw 
a reorganization of army and naval affairs and of the de- 
partments closely related to them ; and, finally, it saw the 
appointment of Robert Morris as Superintendent of Fi- 
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nance, and the establishment of the Bank of North America. 
Greater than all, it saw the battle of Yorktown, with the 
practical end of the great struggle for home rule and liberty. 
Upon all these matters, and upon all the great matters that 
engrossed the attention of Congress during this year, the 
parts of the Journal yet in manuscript throw much new 
light. 

Another point worthy of note is that the Congress, out 
of respect for the month of November, in which, in 1777, 
the Articles of Confederation were first adopted, agreed to 
date the official Congressional year from the first Monday 
in each November. As if to emphasize the change in the 
method of conducting affairs, Secretary Thomson then began 
to keep the Journal in a different way. 

Any one who has carefully examined the Journal after 
November, 1781, must have been struck by the business-like 
nature of the record as contrasted, say, with that for 1778, 
the only previous one that has been fairly accurately printed. 
No letter or motion or petition or report of a committee is 
mentioned without it bears some relation to the resolutions 
immediately following. The minute details with which 
the earlier volumes are so replete we look for in vain, for 
they are so valuable. Nor is the manuscript much fuller 
than that published from November, 1781, to October, 1788. 
Some differences there are, to be sure, amounting in notes 
to some thirty folio type-written sheets, for it seems to have 
been an impossibility to get anything approaching to an 
exact copy published ; but the change for the better in the 
way of publication is marked. The explanation is not far 
to seek. After January, 1782, 1 the matter of publication 
was taken out of the hands of inefficient committees and 
put in those of careful Secretary Thomson. He attended 
to this, as to everything, well, and we have him to thank 
for his pains. But why should he make so great a change 
in the manner of keeping the record ? He doubtless thought 
he could improve its usefulness by omitting from the pages 
of the Journal such matter as was not immediately connected 
1 Journal of Congress, January 28, 1782. 
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with the proceedings of each day. But it occurred to me 
that Thomson would never completely ohliterate all trace of 
facts that to us are invaluable and that to him seemed in 
the earlier years to be of the first importance. A search 
among the archives was rewarded by the discovery of sev- 
eral volumes containing important information, and care- 
fully preserved in one of the most inaccessible of the 
Department of State's cases, where they have probably 
slumbered ever since their removal from the old quarters 
of the Department to the new. They are recorded, as one 
would expect, in the official published catalogue 1 of the 
Papers of the Continental Congress, but are nowhere else 
referred to. It is safe to say that their existence has until 
now scarcely been known. Although these are not in- 
cluded in the series of volumes containing the Journals, 
they are none the less part and parcel of them, in that they 
contain material that in the earlier days was entered on 
their pages. 

Before describing their contents, we might say that 
Thomson seemingly thought of making these special en- 
tries in separate volumes at least two years before he put 
his scheme into entire operation. He began by experi- 
menting, no doubt for his own convenience and to facilitate 
the finding of letters when wanted, as early as January, 
1779, by keeping a list of letters received by the Congress ; 
this he continued from time to time until the end in 1789. 
These notes are contained in four volumes, 2 and they record 
in parallel columns, — (1) the dates of receipt of the let- 
ters; (2) the dates of the letters; (3) from whom they 
came; (4) what disposition was made of them; (5) the 
names of the men composing the committee to which they 
were referred, often with a brief note indicating what in- 
structions were given by Congress to these committees. 
At the end of the first volume of these manuscripts is the 
schedule of "Expenditures for the year 1779," usually 

1 Bulletin of the Department of State, No. 1. 

2 Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 185. 
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found as an appendix to the printed volume of the Journal 
for 1779. 

Next to these, and not less important, we have memo- 
randa and lists and minutes of reports of committees cover- 
ing the years 1781 to 1788, and contained in five folio 
volumes. Included in two of the volumes x are long lists of 
the names of persons nominated by members of Congress 
for offices within the gift of Congress between September, 
1780, and May, 1786. The data recorded in these volumes 
are arranged in parallel columns, and inform us (1) of the 
names of the persons appointed to the committees, (2) the 
dates of their appointment and (3) report, and (4) the sub- 
ject-matter of the report stated in briefest terms. Besides, 
ten pages of one of the volumes 2 are given over to a sort of 
risumi of reports that have been made to Congress, which 
have never been given any, but are still deemed worthy of, 
consideration. It is thus seen that this material forms a 
sort of supplement to the Journals, and that it was a great 
oversight not to have drawn upon it when they were pub- 
lished. 

The remarks embodied in the past few pages cover all 
that it is necessary to say about the remainder of the Jour- 
nal, and it is confidently held that the case against the 
earlier methods of publication has been made out. By way 
of summary it may, however, be added that the omissions 
concern a variety of miscellaneous subjects, extending all 
the way from important financial and military affairs to a 
Congressional banquet on a Fourth of July, including, by 
the way, details of the many land controversies, of regula- 
tions for a national post-office, of the establishment of a 
court of appeals in admiralty cases, and no end of appoint- 
ments and reports of committees, all in all covering much 
of the sort of matter to which possibly the major part of the 
time of the Congress was devoted. 

This important and valued information that has now lain 
hidden from the inquiring search of our investigators for so 
many years should no longer be left there, for never in 
1 Nos. 186 and 190. a No. 191, pp. 56-65. 
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this century has the scientific and popular interest in history 
in general and particularly in that of our own country been 
greater. 

A few words, therefore, as to the methods of publication 
that might be pursued. The first and the least expensive, 
and at the same time the least satisfactory, would be to 
print the Journals exactly as they stand. But this should 
not mean a mere following of one or other of the manu- 
scripts, for they often vary, as we have seen in the case of 
the record for July 4, 1776 ; but a careful collation of the 
texts should be made, the variations whenever found should 
be incorporated, and always with due reference, by foot- 
note, to their source. This would mean the supplementing 
of the Rough Journal by the differences to be gathered 
from the Transcripts until they end in the beginning of 
1779. But a new edition should do more than this. 

Such a collation of texts should be supplemented by the 
incorporation of references to letters received from 1779 on, 
and entered in the volumes just spoken of, but not in the 
Journals. 

The records of the appointments and reports of commit- 
tees and the names of the members acting on them, which 
formed part of the Journal up to 1781, should, in addition, 
be extracted from their places in the volumes in which they 
are entered and mentioned above, and should be made part 
of the Journal to which they rightfully belong. But that is 
not all : the distinction which till now has been made be- 
tween the Secret Journals and the regular Journals should 
no longer be retained. Each item of information to be de- 
rived from the manuscript Secret Journals, the texts of 
which in turn should all be carefully compared and col- 
lated, should be arranged in its proper place under the 
dates when the acts and resolutions were agreed upon. To 
this many might not agree, particularly in regard to the 
Secret Journal of Foreign Affairs, the objection being based 
on the advantages to be derived from having all the ma- 
terial on foreign affairs in separate volumes. At this none 
could cavil had such a distinction ever been made. But 
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the fact remains that perhaps half of the matter relating to 
foreign affairs is entered upon the regular Journal and has 
never formed a part of the Secret Journal. Besides which, 
the regular Journal usually indicates in hrief manner that 
some matters relating to foreign affairs were considered, and 
these are then found at length in the Secret Journal. To 
have all these data, then, arranged in their proper places 
under the dates upon which they occurred would obviate 
the inconvenience of using two sets of volumes, and would 
insure a great saving of time. Any other objections could 
be removed by having, if it is thought necessary, a special 
index made for foreign affairs. Lastly, but most important 
of all, an index to the whole body of material, which every 
one who has had occasion to use the printed Journals 
knows has never existed, should be compiled in the most 
painstaking manner. 

Another method of publication would be to add by foot- 
notes to the Journal, arranged as above indicated, references 
to the volumes in which letters or petitions or memorials 
or reports or motions and the like, and which are men- 
tioned in the Journal, are to be found. Foot-notes of this 
character would greatly enhance the value of the Journal 
as a work of reference, and would be of the greatest possi- 
ble use ; but they could be made only as the result of a most 
careful examination of the archives. 

"We have yet to consider the ideal method of publication, 
always excepting, of course, the impossible publication in 
facsimile, — impossible only because of the great cost. This 
would be to insert in the Journal, and make part of the 
record, as they properly should, all the documents that are 
referred to in each day's proceedings. Wherever a report 
or a letter or a motion or any other document is mentioned, 
it should follow in regular order, printed in smaller type 
than the body of the Journal, bracketed to indicate that it 
forms no part of the Journal proper, and with foot-notes 
indicating where the originals are to be found. , I can speak 
from experience of the value of such an arrangement. The 
notes taken in the course of my investigations, extending 
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over many months, were made in just this manner. When- 
ever a document was found, a copy of it, if of importance, 
was made and inserted in its proper place. Arranged in 
such a manner, the course of the legislation of the Conti- 
nental Congress can be made to appear with something of 
the living force it had a hundred and more years ago. 
From the present point of view these documents are as 
much a part of the Journal as the bare record itself, and as 
the vast majority of them have never been published, no 
better way of doing so can be conceived than by printing 
them in the places where they so properly belong. This 
method of arrangement by incorporating documents in 
smaller type is not the mere idle figment of the imagina- 
tion only, for it has the worthy precedent of the edition 
of 1824 to give it import. The editors of these volumes 
often inserted the later acts and ordinances of Congress in 
just this way in their endeavor to reduce the size of the 
last volume. Finally, an adequate index to such a collec- 
tion would be in itself one of the most important contribu- 
tions to American history that has ever been made. 

Sundry other matters have yet to be considered. Upon 
the Journals are to be found words and pages which have 
been crossed out, but which are quite legible. These should 
be printed as they stand, using perhaps cancelled type or 
some other means to indicate their state upon the manu- 
script. Besides, Thomson made numerous marginal notes, 
very brief, but often of great value in indicating the course 
of legislation. These, too, should not be omitted, and the 
office of the editor should be restricted to printing the Jour- 
nal and the accompanying documents with literal exactness, 
without critical or historical comment, except where abso- 
lutely necessary to elucidate the texts. What is wanted is 
an edition of these documents as they are, not an editor's 
notion of what they stand for, nor his opinion upon their 
historical importance, or their relation to the events then 
current. He should simply edit, leaving the rest to the 
commentators. A publication such as has been described 
above would provide for all but a very small number of 
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documents of a miscellaneous character. These might he 
incorporated in one or two supplementary volumes. Lastly, 
facsimiles of important papers that are much interlined and 
erased, and cannot possibly be reproduced by the printer's 
art, should occasionally be inserted, for this could be done 
at no great cost. 

If, for any reason, it were found that such a combination 
of the documents and the Journals would not prove practi- 
cable or desirable, yet one other plan may be availed of. 
After the Journals have been arranged as indicated above, 
the other manuscripts could be put together in chronologi- 
cal order. This is the only feasible plan if the other, and 
to my mind far better, is not pursued. A topical classifica- 
tion is quite out of the question, for the ideas of no one 
editor or historian will ever agree in this respect with those 
of any other. It was to a certain extent followed by the 
men who originally put the manuscripts in order for binding, 
but of its utter inadequacy and hopeless confusion all who 
have consulted them will sadly bear witness ; and yet their 
present order was doubtless considered a good one in its 
day. But two ways of printing the manuscripts, then, will 
prove practicable and efficient : either join the documents 
to the Journals, as they are there mentioned, or separate 
the Journals from the documents and print the latter in 
chronological order. 

The chances that Congress will make proper provision 
for carrying out the work of editing and publishing these 
documents are by no means so remote as they were a few 
years since. Each session finds the attention of more and 
more members drawn to the patriotic duty that awaits them. 
An estimate of the probable cost of publication was made 
by direction of Congress in 1895 by the Secretary of State. 
The cost of printing, as estimated in that report, was put 
at a trifle over a hundred thousand dollars, but this failed 
to take into account the necessary expense of transcription 
and arrangement, which would amount to a few thousand 
more. ■ The whole publication could be comprised within 
about fifty volumes of the usual octavo public document size. 
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If, for any reason, their publication is impossible, the 
precious nature of their contents requires that they at least 
be transcribed in duplicate or triplicate, the copies to be 
deposited in different places. Not only do such copies go 
far to replace the originals in case of destruction, but they 
prevent the injury and defacement resulting from frequent 
handling. The fading and decaying processes of time have 
already left too many marks, and each year decreases the 
legibility of these documents and increases the work of de- 
struction that has already made considerable progress. The 
type-written copies of the Franklin papers, which were pur- 
chased at the same time as the papers, have been of infinite 
value in preserving the originals from injury by handling ; 
as they are now arranged, the originals need be consulted 
only in exceptional cases. The same would be the case 
were the records and papers of the Continental Congress 
thus transcribed. 

Moreover, it is worthy of remark, in conclusion, that in 
no portion of our history is so much interest taken, and to 
none do our public men make such frequent reference as 
to that of the Eevolution. It is the constant theme, and 
will ever be, for orations and apt historical citations ; and 
yet all who have studied know that the material, except for 
the purely military history of the period, is inaccessible, — 
that while much has been said, much is still unwritten. 



